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RETURN ON A SHIELD 
HEPHAESTUS IN AUTUMN 


HIS GLOWING fire covers all the world, searching 
For new reds, new greens, new ultramarines, new colors 
lo assert the endless brooding, which is 
Prismatic in deviation, all-devouring 
ln bitterness. And my own sad time 
Has grown old with waiting. The hills 
Now rise in the sun and yawn in preparation. 
The long proud hills, the little threads 
Of sky reflection .. . the rivers .. . and green things 
Changing, yawn for a last and cold betrayal 


\s I have been undone. .. .) 
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The golden snare has killed me 
If gods can die. And if they can, 
I have been dead for years, and now a wraith, 
Should limp to fires in Hell. 
The forge rumbles; there are 
Chariots crossing a bridge. Speak to me, Father — 
Speak. Who threw me down? I cannot 
Remember. I can never remember 
Anything but the flames and their silent 
Vibration, their dying trend. 
But morning calls and the other net, 
The golden one, is lifted, dispersed to haunt 
My mansion. And I do not hear 
The spectre of the snow. Is it so silent 
That it can murder without a whisper, slay 
Without tears? 

I weep no more... 
I cannot change the face that is 








A godly destiny, a brooded hate. I have been thrown 
Unto the peaks of Hell and knew returning. I shook 


The golden spear, made 

For Earth, to ease the pain of her desire. 

And I recall a spear that from relaxing hands, 
Amid death’s omnipotence, fell at Troy 

And moved no more, its golden point 

Buried in Earth; and her desire over. 

Was this the autumn weapon? Were the seeds 
Eaten in Death’s darkness? I do not 
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Know, and know I cannot know 

The meaning of my sorrow, the ceaseless echo 
Of dead and unknown losses. The autumn eons 
Grotesquely swarm and tell with gaudy hands 
How men have died to see trees flourish 

The new gay trumpet banners of the year. 

And what are these? — 


A memory of water on the earth. 


The sadness of seven days has come; the altar 
Is bright at parting. The very stars 

Swing over the sea, awaiting again the laughter 

That does not come, that comes no more. 

You who run, mounted, laughing, remember 
‘hat this time does not come again 

And I leave with it. The very stars 

Have yet to learn my name. 


PATRIARCH 


With the snows of the winter my boughs are weighted down 
And the little aspens tremble for my great fall 
On the hillside. 
I, who have stood so long, 
Towering over the awed valley 
And mounting fiercely to the stars, 
Am old... and death gnaws at my sides. 
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We fear for our sire and the great loneliness 
Of the empty sky. 

This is the death of our shade. 
And the escort . . . which of us is chosen? 
We are the little candles that 
Must burn for the dead. 

And yet presently 

The wind shail have his way. 


I shall lack my catapult, 
The playmate of centuries, the stout eonic foe. 
O my three brothers... 

Antaeus is lifted free. 


SILENCE AROUND AN OLD HOUSI 


The garden is filled with water, 
Become barren where flowers grew. 


Now there is a sighing in the willows 
And the restless feet are forgotten, 
The children come no more. 


The bats wound the old sad air, 

The moveless air that wonders what long curse 
Could take each life and all of laughter 

From this, our silent pillared house. 
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PROSPECTIVE CONVERSATION 


Walking, 
we are Oo 
>| ur shoes’ sound, 
Our straining 
Thighs force this listening. 
After, 


[ shall shape 





Of words and phrases, memorized 

Ent rely as an aid to love. 

Ignore these people, these pale manikins 
Who smile at what I say. 

There is no need to tear them 

Apart when we can study reactions 
Through the windows of hidden trains. 
Later we shall wander through the park, 


Oppressed by the weight of our own minds, 
Our love for the right thing and nature, 


That Chaucer pricked for our delight. 


: . : el 
We are not afraid of the trees, the bushes, 


The paths, the traveled, boated ponds. 





We are not animals: there is pain 


In the thought of rutted beasts; those 
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Who growl and squirm and never can 
Walk with themselves and laugh at others. 


THE MADMAN REINCARNATE 


In the book of moons I am defended. My mother 
Has renounced me, cursed the grinning day 
That she gave me birth. 


All people hate me, yet I would rather 
See Heaven as an amusing and useless play 
Than denounce Earth. 


I, Tom O’ Bedlam, born of war’s alarums, 
Am great in one sense, that I can divine 
The fragile man. 


This insane talent, with its empty arms, 
Is failing now, and still it shall be mine 
While it can. 


Since the Conquest I have not closed my eyes 
To the sun or the night or the wings 
Of passing birds. 


So in my madness there is no surprise 
At the dead importance of little things 
And tedious words. 








Harry Brown 
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OCTAVES 
JUNE 


As I go into town, I think 
Of two who'd please me every way — 
One changes lovers every day 

And one is always on the brink. 


The sun comes up, the sun goes down, 
And which road leads to peace at last 
I tire of guessing — day is past, 

And there’s a tavern in the town. 


WHERE! 


Everything happens as it should — 
What in the world is there to wail? 
The perfect seasons do not fail 

And flowers star the secret wood. 


But fools are taken in the snare — 


Like wounded beasts they thresh the glen 


Whose pointed trees are arméd men! 


“Where have you led me, Egypt? Where?” 


A PROTEST 


Ah, Leda, would you care 
To trap the darting bird? 
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The two of you would droop, I fear, 
And lose your tuneful word. 


You cannot pin him down 
Who rustles at a wing. 
Besides, what’s tender in a man 
Who chafes at everything? 


A PITY 


I too deserve the best of funerals, 

But not beneath this superficial sun! 

Like him who irrigated Babylon, } 
Making it bloom among rain-sweet canals, 
Have I not robbed the desert of a city, 
Made even the dens of harlots beautiful ? 
If I go crownless it shall be a pity, 

The devil’s mocked by one more miracle. 


YOUNG SUICIDE 


} 
Now at adventure I shall take 
The pages stained with sin and grief 
And send them spinning on the lake ) 
By chapter, file, and sequent leaf. 
I’ll tear the text I cannot brook, } 


Rip out the pictures black and red. 
The beasts composed this dreadful book — 
I’ll not hang on the scarlet thread! 
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James J. Ryan 





ISRAEL 


Nomads, wood-carriers, and camel-drivers, 
, 

Aliens wandering twixt mighty foes, 

A homeless race! did anyone suppose 


Their history would live to be the Scriptures? 


A narrow moody people, by all others 
Scorned, cheated, and dispersed; but still the one 
Great thought persisting, changeless as the sun — 
God is the father and all men are brothers! 
DEATH SONG 
Forgetting Swaran in their graves 
Fingal and Cuthullin couch at ease, 
And Ossian cannot hear the waves 
That hammer the mountain’s knees. 
Sunset lowers red and chill, 
Wind and wave bring lyre and drum 


} And the beating heart is never still. 
Soon may the dark foe come! 
} PHANTASUS 
He asked two things alone to shield his pride, 
Only two steadfast things to guard his dream: 


A planet that could never spend its gleam, 
A little house where poverty could hide. 
James J. Ryan 
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FOR ALL LIVING 


THESE ARE HER WONDERS 


Beauty drips like soft light between the trees, 
Huddles like birds on the red autumn leaves. 
These are her wonders, but she is not these. 


She bears the wound of darkness in her breast, 
And healing for the wound. Her fingers pressed 
Against your temples bring the deepest rest. 


She is not darkness, nor the wound, nor peace — 
These are her wonders, but she is not these. 


She is in dust and in the hard black ground, 
And in the sun’s hair flaming and unbound. 
Ever astounding; always to astound. 


She is in wind that sprawls against the eaves; 
In shooting stars, in laughter. All that grieves 
Bears something of her, yet she is not these. 


I think the heart that loves, the heart awake 
Most truly, knows the path her wonders take 
And drinks a strong libation for her sake. 


The wakened heart must follow when it sees 
Her signs and wonders, yet knows she is not these. 
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ALONE MY THOUGHTS 


This wild prophetic thing, 
This hand that’s like a wing, 
Draws from my forehead every bitter sting. 


This white indelible mark, 
This sweeping curve, this arc 


Is all that can delay me from the dark. 


O hand, O vivid bird, 
This urn whose dust you stirred 


Cries out in wonder but can speak no word. 


WE ARE LIKE THESE 


We walk alone on the beach. 
Two ships sail by. 
The gulls are thick as snow on the rocks; 


And the light is sorrowful in the sky. 


The purpose of life is hidden and grey as the clouds 
That sniff at the high rocks like white hounds. 
Life is fragmentary and brief as the clouds 


And the toppling sand mounds. 


Surely we are like these things that touch us: 


The half tones, this cool pleasant wind, 


Madeline Gleason 


The shells drying on the sands, the straggling sea-weed. 


We are like these things, impermanent and unpinned. 
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SHOW ME THE RESURRECTION 


This beauty breaking on my heart, 

This beauty breaking on my hands, 

I pray to hold it. Let it not depart, 

O Lord! Hear my importunate demands: 


This beauty breaking on my lips and eyes, 
Wild as the surging of orchestral strings, 
Triumphant as the blue voice of the skies, 
Soft as graying mist that gathers and clings. 


My innocence bereft of any guile 
Begs beauty smooth the wrinkles of defection. 
O suffer me to hold it for a while. 
I have seen death; show me the resurrection. 








Madeline Gleason 














SKY 


This blue not changes, still and pale 
Minute to minute without fail 
It holds, and does not deepen yet, 


Keeping full distance from sunset, 


Day flower out of the earth deriving, 
Belling it over, blue and living, 
With leaves below it in the unsealed 


Immensity of all green field. 


So pale and glittering and intent 
It flowers out in the firmament, 
That only in the best of weather 
Such blue can hope to hold together. 


Blue the sky blossoms, and sun is white, 
And earth is brown and green and bright 
And here with joy and vast surprise 


I live the landscape with my eyes. 


Somewhere between the earth and space 
The flowering round of sky takes place; 
Its blue not changes, I alone 


Go beneath cleud, by joy cast down. 


George Allen 
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ROUGH GROUND 


COUNTRY AIR 


The farmer steps upon his lands 

With zest, he owns the calf’s rich bawl, 
The blatant sheep that graze in bands, 
And horses kicking in the stall. 


The summer wasp sips at his pump, 

In winter sparrows roam his yard, 

Spring cheeps at him from coop and clump, 
Bold autumn crows glean past his guard. 


His life is good and rough as grass, 
And sharp as apples in the tree. 

Green meadows deep and orchards mass 
Around him in his family. 


CONTEMPORARY 


Your thought is ruinous as ground 
That moults the leaf of under-soil, 
Your doubts are vast, but surface-bound 
Like weeds that snare a hissing coil. 


Day burns with loss and great winds die; 
The desert in a palm’s rough stir 

Now warps your shade that once broke high 
On mountains standing deep as fir. 
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Afar and bleak, night strays your foot, 

That journeys deeper in lost sand. 

There shadows choke the wind like soot, 
Till grim sleep blurs the shapeless land. 


Your head, as lonely as the pines, 
Whispers dry solitudes of noon; 
Your brow, by stars forsaken, shines 


In white earth-troubling of the moon. 


FRAGMENT 


He nodded stonily a-drowse, 

Until the coal grew old and thin, 
There seemed no one within the house 
But sleep that flickered over him. 
Seen, relaxed, an endless drift 

Of clothing drooped upon a chair, 


Or breath, that barely stooped to lift 


Deep weariness into the air. 


Lincoln Fitzell 


Lincoln Fitzell 
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SNARES 


NIRVANA 


In the uncolored ageless realm of air 
Above all planetary stir, arise 

To wild and silent space; glut urgency 
Of flesh on areas beyond the skies. 


Here in the unconcern of void is peace. 
Stand not to resist, dissolve, be taken in. 
Unshadowed, starless, through infinities, 


The hollow atoms glide where you have been. 


The way from pinnacle to earth’s abyss 
Remains: the tortured spiral of its stair, 
The toil of passion writhing in its chains, 


Remain to show how someone struggled there. 


THE ROOMERS 


Here sick secrets lie beneath our pillows; 
Here women grown old moan grief 

to the gaudy walls; 
Or, shrunk and waxen, 
Commune with lovers dead, perhaps, 
Or stalk through halls on shaken limb. 
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Puppets, the men, that stand staring 
from bed to wall, 

From window to door to bed — 

Snared in some net — “A long while,” 
they say; 

Lying flat like salmon in it, 

Cool, unwatching and dead. 


THE PUPPET 


The puppet grew so wise 

It broke the dangling cord, 

But found in weird surprise 
Its soul bound to a board. 


Frowning, half-wondering, 
It shook itself and sighed; 


And slowly pondering 


That final truth, it died. 


Miriam Kaplan 


Miriam Kaplan 
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KIND VALENTINE 


She hugs a white rose to her heart — 
The petals flare — in her breath, blown; 
She’ll catch the fruit on her death day 
The flower rooted in the bone. 

The face at evening comes for love; 
Reeds in the river meet below. 

She sleeps, small child, her face a tear; 
The dream comes in with stars to go 
Into the window, feigning snow. 

This is the book that no one knows. 
The papered wall holds mythic oaks, 
Behind the oaks a castle grows. 

Over the door, and over her 


(She dies! she wakes!) the steeds gallop. 
The child stirs, hits the dumb air, weeps, 


Afraid of night’s long loving-cup. 


Into yourself, live, live, Joanne! 

And count the buttons — how they run 
To doctor, red chief, lady’s man! 
Most softly pass, on the stairs down, 
The stranger in your evening gown. 
Hearing white, inside your grief, 

An insane laughter up the roof. 

O little wind, come in with dawn — 
It is your shadow on the lawn. 
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Break the pot! and let carnations — 
Smell them! they’re the very first. 
Break the sky, and let come magic 

Rain! Let earth come pseudo-tragic 
Roses — blossom, unrehearsed. 

Head, break! is broken. Dream, so small, 
Come in to her. O little child, 


Dance on squills where the winds run wild. 


The candles rise in the warm night 
Back and forth, the tide is bright. 
Slowly, slowly, the waves retreat 
Under her wish and under feet. 

And over tight breath, tighter eyes, 
The mirror ebbs, it ebbs and flows. 
And the intern, the driver, speed 

To gangrene! But — who knows — suppose 
He was beside her! Please, star-bright, 
First I see, while in the night 

A soft-voiced, like a tear, guitar — 

It calls a palm coast from afar. 

And oh, so far the stars were there 
For him to hang upon her hair 

Like the white rose he gave, white hot, 
While the low sobbing band — it wept 
Violets and forget-me-nots. 


David Schubert 
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EARTH-RUN 


AUTUMN ORCHARD 


High in the leafless orchard 
The silver apples hang. 

Apples dipped in moonlight 
Have a bitter tang, 





A tang that draws a soft red mouth 
Into a curious shape, 
From which imprisoned rebel words 
Make a swift escape — 


Words that were far better 
Left unsaid, unsung, 
When frosted fruit and bitter 

Is fresh upon the tongue. 


Never meet a lover 
On an autumn night 
That slithers like a silver fox 
In a new moon’s light, 


Under trees where apples 

Cling stubbornly to boughs 
And silver-pointed shadows, 

Like monstrous cattle, browse 
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Marion Doyle 


But if you chance to meet him, 
Ignore the moon-washed fruit, 
Lest you be bound forever, 
Leaf and branch and root. 


FIRST FURROW 


Now the dull plow-share wounds the stubborn soil, 
Sinks deep; the horses lean against the sky, 
Their satin haunches strain, their muscles coil; 


Beneath their hooves the frost-scarred pebbles fly. 


The dark mold turns; its heady pungency 
Is mingled with the scent of bud and sun: 
The plowman’s eye, intent on accuracy, 


Is fixed until the furrow’s course is run. 


Beneath the flaming maple-trees that serve 
As guide, he halts the restless team’s advance ; 
Pauses to touch the polished share; observe 


His handiwork; muse the significance 


Of seed; the miracle of growing things 
Pushed up from darkness, armed with leafy wings. 
Marion Doyle 
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CLOSER THAN WIND A 


WALKING ALONE 


Pain that unseals the eye kindles from inward. 
O mute forms held to the wheeling earth I tread 





Trees, walls, fountain, beacon, doorway, } 
Shadows of leaves at my feet, spread leaves over my head 


How many years have I hurried by you dreaming 
Only today to see you urgently bright, 

Only today in pain to apprehend you — 

O press not upon me, closer than wind, than light. 


Too near this burning kinship bears, too soon — 
Waylay me not, breaking the film of vesture! 

Withhold your proffering, withhold your gesture, 

O press not upon me, here where I walk alone! 


RETURN TO THE DESERT 


Running, I come, as fire to fire returning 

To you, flame-world, unflecked by any tree 

Between whose upper and whose nether burning 

Creeps in no pale ambiguous greenery. 

Slake thirst with fire, roll back the illusive mountain } 
That beckons beyond pain; make me confess 

The shining waters of love’s very fountain 
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Are but mirages born of separateness. 

Deeper this need, this hunger fierce and clean 
Recovering your white country as a tide 
Homing to shore — not elsewhere do the wide 
Farth-prospect and that country never seen 
Appear so presently, so wholly, one, 


And death but shadow between sun and sun. 


Charlotte Kellogg 


Charlotte Ke llo G9 


“LONG LIVE THE WEEDS” 
Hopkins 

Long live the weeds that overwhelm 
My narrow vegetable realm! — 
The bitter rock, the barren soil 
That force the son of man to toil; 
All things unholy, marked by curse, 
The ugly of the universe. 
The rough, the wicked, and the wild 
That keep the spirit undefiled. 
With these I match my little wit 
And earn the right to stand or sit, 
Hope, look, create, or drink and die: 
These shape the creature that is I. 


Theodore Roethke 
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DEW SHINING 


PRISONER 


I shall be free once more in the still night. 
I shall be free till the returning light 
Withers the poppies of the dark 
And tears the silver-threaded web 
Of moonbeams hung across the sky; 
Until the stars sink into dawn 
And dew lies shining on the daisies’ white 
In the swift shadow of a swallow’s flight. 


Then day will hasten with a stir of wings 
Beneath an arch of song and flutterings. 
The sun will creep into my room 
And cast a white flame in the glass. 
The breeze will bear the scent of woods 
And flow in gently through my blinds. 
I shall be made a prisoner of things 
As small as leaves and light and whisperings. 





I shall be like a prop for beauty’s vine. 

The tendrils, delicately curled, will twine 
Themselves around my heart and cling; 
Will twist their love about my soul, 
And, captive of their gentleness, 
I shall not dare to break away. 

I shali be free once more when the stars shine 

And darkness pours its poppy-scented wine. 
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REALIZATION 


Slow — on the past my soul has opened doors 
And let a shadow pass, reluctantly — 

A shadow, loved, a part of me one time; 

A child of thought, and listener to dreams, 
From which my heart, my love, my everything 
Has grown, like flowers from a seed. My soul 
Awoke alone upon a new land’s edge 

And saw the child sink into memory. 

Someone has gone from me, someone I love. 


Alone I looked upon the land, and there 

I saw in all past dreams reality. 

Real, that thin-fingered grief will choke our heart; 
That slumber-wingéd death will mute our lips. 

And yet a whispered song grows in my heart, 

So tender, longing and mysterious 

That my life tiptoes to hear every sound: 

“Thou shalt be woman, hush, and in thy hands 

Lie happiness to give, and grief — alas! — 
Unwillingly. 


“Upon thy breast perhaps 
A tiny head will heavy every breath, 
A soul will grow under thy fashioning — 
Thou shalt love more, and be a woman soon!” 
My eyes’ inquiring glance seeks other eyes 
That are not there. My soul leaning on God, 
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With hesitating steps I start my way 
Into the unknown land. 





Fran¢ és Frie seke 


WOMEN 


Women are souls who eat apart 
On dusty bread? — 

They are spiders who swing back and forth 
On their own thread, 


Viewing a foreign world 
With wondering eyes, 
Untouched by irrelevant thoughts 
Of the good and wise. 


They swing in the air alone 
Without dread 

On a slender elastic cord 
Spun from the head. 


By alien laws of men 
Dehumanized, 
They swing aloft, aloof, 
With astounded eyes. 
Isabel Campbell 
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EAST WIND, WEST WIND 
REVERY OVER PAINTED PORCELAIN 


The God of Long Life stands 
with the wind in his robe 
and concealed hands, 


smiling at the child who offers peaches. 


And a golden stork rests on one leg 
among wet reeds and river weeds; 
and the water, always blue, 


elides under the fine tips of willows. 


And of Wu Tao-tzu, 

the prince of painters, they tell 

how his last painting was so real 

that the emperor was astonished, 

and could smell the blossoms and feel 
the mist on crags, 


and hear the ripple over sand. 


Then Wu waved his hand 
and the door of a temple in the picture opened, 
and he entered 


saying, “It is beautiful here.” 


And he was seen no more, 
but the king saw the picture disappear 
leaving only the white wall of the palace. 
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. . - I could fade into this vase, 

bow to the old god } 
and walk on, on — 

down that river. 


MEMORANDUM 


On a rainy morning ) 
have you marked how things change — 

how even the most familiar spots 

seem strange? 


It seems as if you could 

follow the rain-beat 

but a moment down your own familiar street, 
and go clear out of time’s range — 


and keep on going 

with the rain in your face 
to the remotest freshest place 
at the very root of the rain. 


PORTRAIT OF A POSEUR 


His lack of vanity is a vanity, 
for he never tells of his 
accomplishments, 

knowing you will discover these 
and praise his modesty. 
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He never expresses an opinion, 
but his smiling silence 

informs you that his 

is the better opinion. 


He is fearful in his boldness, 

for he attacks your eagerness 

with his coldness — 

taking advantage of the sure paths 
which you had forgotten. 


Even his plainness is a disguise, 
for the richness of his neckties 
is emphasized by their solid black. 


He is a gentleman in an omnibus 
and is conspicuously generous — 


a wax pear on an old maid’s table. 


FOR A FRIEND 


My friend, 

my only friend, 

you understand ; 

you too, apart, 

grope in the shadows, 

wander toward the road’s end 
and start back 


with an empty heart. 
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You too | 
peer under stones, [ 
interest you; 


and broken doorways | 
and to you the bones 
of forgotten things | 
are softer 


than bodies of things new. 


You love the vague shape 

that cannot be — 

the golden ape with eyes of jade. 

You and I know this thing — 

like me, i 
rather than love life | 
you love the sweet mistake 

life almost made. 


Yes, you and I have once been kissed 
by the mouth of darkness, 

and mist hangs over us 

and always will; 

and so we walk in shadows 

delirious 

with things half-seen 
that we can never tell. 














OLD STORY 


I gave you my birds to keep 
and my garden to water, 
and you let the birds starve 


and the shoots wither. 


you have that excuse. 
But for me it is too late — 
birds are gone 


nd my garden is brown. 


Lawrence Bostwick 








POETRY: 


A Magazine of Verse 
POETRY OF THE LEFT 


E HEAR a great deal in these days about “the polit- 

ical subject” in modern poetry. One must keep an 
open mind about drifts and tendencies in the arts, whether 
of subject or method —a mind unlatched by humility, and 
held open by a desire to feel and understand the keen winds 
of change. Being exposed professionally to the ultra-modern 
drifts and tendencies, the editors of PorTry recently handed 
over, for the May number of the magazine, their editorial 
post to a poet more aware of the present leaning, among 
many young poets, toward social and political motives. The 
readers of PorETRY, we felt, should have a chance to test for 
themselves the ardor and sincerity of motive among these 
poets, and the artistic value of their product. 

The subject is by no means new. I refrain from going back 
to the classics to authenticate it, or from quoting Shelley and 
other English poets of past centuries. But I am reminded of 
a friendly controversy in our own history which may be 
a propos. The discussion began when Randolph Bourne, in 
a 1918 issue of the old Dial, uttered a solemn warning to 
poets about Traps for the Unwary, and it continued in a 
rather tart Porrry editorial which evoked an answering argu- 
ment signed by both Randolph Bourne and Van Wyck 
Brooks. Our main contention is irrelevant to my present 
subject, but a few sentences may be quoted from their 
“retort courteous,’ as they summarized prophetically what 


poets of “the Left” are pleading today: 
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You can discuss poetry and a poetry movement solely as poetry — 
as a fine art, shut up in its own world, subject to its own rules and 
values; or you can examine it in relation to the larger movement of 
ideas and social movements and the peculiar intellectual and spirit- 
ual color of the time. To treat poetry entirely in terms of itself 
is the surest way to drive it into futility and empty verbalism. It 
will go to seed unless it is understood as an expression of life, 
pregnant with possibilities. . . . If criticism confines itself to purely 
esthetic standards, then this verse is certainly doomed. Its public, 
enthusiastic and hospitable, seems to be still moving hazily in a 
mist of values and interpretations. For it still gets esthetic instead 
social criticism. 


This reply moved me to an enlargement of the field 


attle. Some of my reflections on Esthetic and Social Criti- 
ism may be relevant to the present dilemma of our young 
poets; at least they express convictions which persist in many 
ae 
Duds. 
“Esthetic and social criticism’—the phrase tempts one toward 
a subject much befogged by careless thinking and still more care- 
less writing, that of the poet’s—or, more comprehensively, the 
artist’s — business. The subject is ancient but undying; and if our 
inquiry becomes platitudinous it will not be the first time, nor yet 
the last, that such questions have run up against the obvious 

I'he artist is born to express the beauty of life. The first essen- 
tial in this, his business, is that he should feel this beauty — feel it 
perhaps more keenly, more profoundly than his fellow-creatures; 
the second, that he should be able to express his feeling. Now the 

eauty of life is a large subject, embracing not only the people now 
on earth — with their social frame-work, their natural environment 
f land, water, air, and their spiritual equipment of emotion and 
desire, all set in the midst of a solar system and a sidereal universe 
and other infinities of creative passion: embracing not only all this, 
but also infinities past and future, material and spiritual — mys- 
teries which stagger the imagination. Each artist, being, like the 
rest of us, incapable of infinity, feels and expresses that special 
beauty which is most immediate to his consciousness. He has an 
inalienable right to his specialty, as good a right as the honey-bee 


or the bricklayer; and the critic’s function is to demand of him, 
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not some other specialty, but sincerity and achievement in the one 
which has chosen him. 

These generalities lead to the question what Messrs. Bourne and 
Brooks mean by “social criticism” in the arts. An artist may find 
his special beauty in the social movements of our time — in strikes, 
or war, or pacifism, or settlements, or the Bolsheviki; but has the 
critic any right to complain if he finds it, like Whistler, in the fall 
of a rocket or the turn of a girl’s figure, or, like Inness, in a sun- 
set drift of autumnal colors? Of the lyric or the landscape painter, 
and to the same degree of the lyric or the landscape poet, the 
critic has a right to measure the degree of success in expressing 
the vision; that is, he has a right to “esthetic criticism.” But were 
he to indulge in “social criticism”’— were he to rebuke, let us say, 
George Inness for not painting Lincoln, or H. D. for not singing 
the battle of the Marne —he would be uttering the too commo 
kind of banalities which make “the public still move hazily in 
mist of values.” 

The artist, of course, can express only himself. If his vision i 
limited by the drawing-room, his utmost achievement will be a 
delicate miniature or a finely turned vers de société. If his visio 
embraces the medieval world and its religion, his achievement will 
be a Divina Commedia. The critic may rank the artist and dé 
his work, but it is easier by thinking to find out God than 
criticizing to change a poet's scope and product. The critic ma 
legitimately indulge in “discussion of a larger scope,” examine th 
art “in relation to the larger movement of ideas and social move 
ments and the peculiar intellectual and spiritual color of the time; 
but his discussion, if it is just, will have to estimate values at last 
by the strictly esthetic standard. The poem or picture will 
by its esthetic adequacy in the triumphant expression of the vision 
in the artist’s soul, whether this vision be minute or cosmic. And 
if it is esthetically inadequate the most illuminating social wisdom 
will not save it. 

But “social criticism” in the arts is probably more befogging 
the critic and his public than to the artist. The artist, big or little 
is in his degree a seer; and it may be that he sees deeper than the 
critic who is obsessed by “the movements of the time.’ It may be 
that Verlaine’s prison song, or a single drawing of a nude or 2 
tree by Arthur Davies, have more importance in the eternal scheme 
of beauty, and are more interpretive of their age, than the most 
shapely revelation of contemporary movements. Movements pass, 
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but beauty endures. Our age will endure in the beauty it creates, 
and in that beauty its essential movement will be expressed. 


The question is, how much poetry have the political- 
minded poets written? — which one, or ones, of those who 
advocate a cataclysmic change in our social customs and 
scheme of government, are writing the seedling poems which 
may fructify the thought of the world? Which poets are 
giving us, if not the revolutionary masterpiece, at least power- 
ful notes that will prod lazy thinkers toward some concep- 
tion of a new spirit, a new beauty, in human life through 


“the revolution,” the political scheme they are dreaming of? 


I turn to Auden and Spender, the two English poets who 
ire most 
impatient 
To pass beyond this pretty lisping time. 

In their own country these two have made a resounding 
noise which is arousing American echoes and inciting imi- 
tators. I find some value for the Left in both of them; 
“their sincerity is beyond question,” and, as Michael Roberts 
said of Auden in Adelphi, they both approach “that integra- 
tion, that acceptance of the dynamic nature of life, which we 
are all seeking.” 

Auden especially speaks with his own voice, which, how- 
ever raucous and honking, has a new power in it which may 
be heard further and longer than perhaps seems probable 
today. In some of his earlier poems he is often over-diffuse, 

id again, in attempting a conversational style, too much 
tempted by a kind of “pidgin-English” which omits articles 


nd particles and becomes remote instead of familiar. He 
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is in danger of missing a full-throated response from the 
mass-movement he champions because of certain crashing 
qualities of style as well as by a cryptic intellectuality which 
leaps from crag to crag with little consideration for less agile 
followers. His plays— the “charade” Paid on Both Sides, 
The Dance of Death, and that wildly satiric venture, The 
Dog Beneath the Skin, are as symbolic, in their fantastic 
ultra-modern way, and as full of myth and mysticism, as 
Everyman. They seem to me, in the reading, made for in- 
tellectuals, aimed above the quick and sympathetic apprehen- 
sion of the crowd, but I should have to see them presented 
on the stage to be sure of this conclusion. If Auden is a 
born playwright, as I suspect, they might surprise me by 
proving it. The Dance of Death, at least, has an explosive 
force in expressing something — either despair or hope, or 
perhaps both — about the present situation of the so-called 
civilized world; and the Dog play is a veritable rage of 
laughter. 

Spender, if less powerful than Auden, is more humane. 
In Auden there is sometimes a rebellious beating of the 
breast, or a dagger-stroke at the heart of the enemy; in 
Spender there are tears. We feel the grief motive especially 
in Vienna, which records, with deep feeling and much dig- 
nity and beauty, the recent bloody socialist-tragedy in that 
distracted capital. Spender’s poems, in the volume so en- 
titled, seem — those whose motive is social rather than per- 
sonal —a lament: “It is too late for anger,” “I die with 
the dead ;” and he records 
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The decline of a culture 
Mourned by scholars who dream of the ghosts of Greek boys. 


His poems about trains, airplanes, pylons for power-wires “so 
tall with prophecy” have a symbolic significance, but little 
weight. 

Cecil Day Lewis, the third and eldest of the English com- 
munist trio of poet-friends, all now around thirty years of 
age, seems to me the least interesting of the three — a second- 
rate poet mulling around with theories and ideas of which 
he is only half convinced — playing with them, so to speak, 
in such a dramatic fantasy as Noah and the Waters, which 
leans heavily, but somewhat demurely, on Auden. 

Among American poets who have achieved, if not out-and- 
out communism, a new awareness of inhumanity and im- 
pending disaster in the present-day social scheme, one finds 
the most poetic utterance from men of a generation some- 
what earlier than the loud-voiced youngsters who crowd the 
left-winged journals. Archibald MacLeish is a recent dis- 
tinguished convert whose latest book, Public Speech, shows, 
with no loss of style, of beauty, a stronger drive of energy 
than the despairing self-questioning “Hamlet” of a few years 
ago. One finds his firmness of technique creating without 
waste memorable phrases and lines— “the metal odor of 
danger,” “love that hardens into hate’ — moved by a poet’s 
imaginative searching for hope, for truth. 

I feel also a high and mournful beauty of feeling and 
style in Stanley Burnshaw’s epic of a steel mill, The Iron 
Land, published this year by the Centaur Press. He uses a 
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trained technique and subtly varied rhythms to record, in the 
simple English of speech that seldom becomes too highly 
charged, separate chapters in the life and thought of steel- 
workers and their “white-collar” office allies. There is pro- 
found pity in the poem, but no spilling-over of romantic 
emotionalism. Its tone rises to the level of tragedy, which 
needs no emphasis, and slumps to didacticism only in the 
final chapter, an Jnvocation to the Unrisen, which weakens 
the appeal of the poem and would better have been omitted. 

And Horace Gregory —there is always beauty in his 
quiet irony; nothing loud or blatant or splashy in his com- 
pact, disciplined style, whether he is writing about love and 
death, life with its “bridges to oblivion,” or those “intangibles 
of power” in modern society — 

Cassandra, the world’s on fire, the harvest’s sour — 


or about Emerson, thinker and philosopher like himself: 


I have rolled the world in my brain, have seen its heroes 
diminish ... 
Is that a storm in the sky? 

A few other American poets of MacLeish’s generation may 
have surprised our readers by appearing in the May number 
along with professed communists like Edwin Rolfe and Ken- 
neth Fearing. Hildegarde Flanner, for example, must be 
a recent convert, but as yet the new subject has inspired no 
poems so distinguished as her Ballad of Santa Monica, and 
much of her earlier work. John Wheelwright and R. P. 
Blackmur have been counted in the socialist fold, but as 
yet not conspicuously. And one finds Genevieve Taggard, 
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Stanley J. Kunitz, Clarence Weinstock and other poets of 
our long list writing for The Partisan Review and other 
papers of the Left. Among the intellectuals, young and 
younger, the movement becomes almost an epidemic. 


But with those younger Americans who are crowding into 


+ 


he more-or-less socialistic or communistic band-wagon, the 
evidences of loyalty to the cause are largely a soap-box type 
of oratory and a very jazzy beating of drums and blowing 
of wind instruments. We have protests, statements, exhorta- 
tions, eloquence didactic or prophetic, but as yet very little 
poetry. Mostly their work shows lack of shape and dis- 
cipline, its irregular forms have no forms, no concentration 
into an effective and unified whole, in which words and 
sounds are studied and set to a pattern that, however difficult 
to achieve, should seem inevitable, like the colors and lines 
in a fine mesaic. As Edwin Rolfe puts it in To My Con- 
tempor aries: 
And I 

before this page write stray fugitive thoughts: 

things of half-meaning, impressions cut 

far less than whole by this silence and its tension. 

Here 1 am not surrendered to my poem 

nor master of its words and images; 

too great’s the doubt in me to synthesize 

fragmentary feelings, thought-lines that balk, 

grow twisted, fade before they reach their ends. 

I sit here only because the typewriter 

is my oldest friend in this strange wilderness. 
Yet Edwin Rolfe is, so far as I have discovered, the best 
poet among those inflammatory young men and women. The 


above passage, and others in his book, show at least a little 
I 
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becoming modesty. One respects also his sincerity, and now 
and then one finds a strong line, a hint of beauty, or an 
almost well-made poem like Asbestos. 

Paul Engle’s third book, Break the Heart’s Anger, which 
marks his entrance among the extremists, is a severe disap- 
pointment to those who found promise in his earlier work, 
feeling in it a mind undisciplined and functioning very loosely 
but led by a gleam of poetic talent. The present volume is 
hysterically melodramatic, with denunciatory passages of 
weedy vulgarity that smother whatever bloom may have 
struggled for growth. Kenneth Patchen receives this year 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, and gets out his first book, Before 
the Brave, through Random House, which should be as ex- 
acting in selection as in typography. Apparently a heaping-up 
of disconnected exclamations guiltless of bourgeois sentence- 
building, of punctuation, rhythm, or any kind of structure, 
makes poetry for this advanced publisher. Like Paul Engle 
but a little less violently, Mr. Patchen scolds the world and 
obliterates man’s impudent attempts at civilization. 

And Muriel Rukeyser, sponsored by Stephen Vincent 
Benét for the Yale Series of Younger Poets, gives us a book 
which splashes all over the place like a broken fire-plug, 
gushing forth girlish wisdom in an unrestrained flood. There 
is evidence of talent in her Theory of Flight, prompted to 
lavish expression by a wellspring of human sympathy; but 
when Mr. Benét says, “Her technique is sure,”’ and “Some 
people are born with their craft already in their hand,” I 
am moved to register amazement, for Miss Rukeyser’s 
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“craft” may be in her heart, but it is certainly not yet in her 
hand. I find a lot of dashing around with various methods, 
but very little achieved technique in any of the poems; and it 
seems to me a grave injustice to this gifted girl of twenty-one 
to give to her generous outpourings indiscriminate praise. 
There are others — indeed, quite a crowd of young en- 
thusiasts, many of whom I cannot pretend to be thoroughly 
familiar with. One finds gleams of poetic feeling, emotions 
of pity, sympathy, anger, but rarely “a translation of actu- 
ality into poetic terms.” I do not refer here to the justice 
or injustice of their cause. I do not even argue as to whether 
poetry may inspire political changes, or as to whether these 
social-minded poets are “putting it over’ with the prole- 
tarian crowd or appealing to any except their own kind of 
intellectuals. I am merely inquiring as to their success in 
writing poetry, and reafirming my opinion of eighteen years 
ago, that “if a poem is esthetically inadequate the most illu- 
minating social wisdom will not save it.” As a corollary I 
would add that poems ineffective as art probably also prove 
ineffective as propaganda. H.M. 


REVIEWS 


POETS IN THE THEATRE 


Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson. Anderson House. 

Panic, by Archibald MacLeish. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 
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Tom, by E. E. Cummings. Arrow Editions, New York. | 
The Dog Beneath the Skin, by W. H. Auden and Chris- 

topher Isherwood. Random House. 
Collected Plays, by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co. 


What great poetry is not dramatic? Even the minor writers of 
the Greek Anthology, even Martial, are dramatic. Who is mor¢ 
dramatic than Homer or Dante? 
T. S. Eliot in A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry (1928 
Obviously there is in all this no lack of exciting action or oi 
opportunities for direct socio-political argument. But both are 
subordinated as they would be in a classical tragedy to a brooding 
and poetic treatment of the themes which the action suggests 
namely, the nature of guilt and of justice and the meaning of re 
venge. ... Winterset is the product of a poet’s brooding. 
Joseph Wood Krutch in The Nation (1935 


During the past year there has been much talk of poetry 


and drama; and though the subject is not new, it has } 
awakened fresh excitement and confusion. Only one point 
is clear: poets are attempting to reach a larger audience. 
To write plays is, of course, an obvious means of making 


that attempt a reality. In New York Panic and Winterset 
have been produced; in London, Sweeny Agonistes, The 
Dance of Death, Murder in the Cathedral, and The Dog 
Beneath the Skin have been seen and heard as well as read; 
some of these are now staged in America; and after each 
production there has been praise, blame, and attendant con 
troversy. Coincident with this discussion, there is a revival 
of Shakespearean criticism, which, following in brief time- 
sequence after T. S. Eliot’s studies in Elizabethan drama, 
has caught the interest of non-academic circles. 

Perhaps the visible success of Winterset on Broadway is 
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actually the result of public desire to hear verse spoken on 
the stage. Admitting that this possibility exists, I also be- 
lieve that the desire was stimulated by well-intentioned 
critics. They were prepared to praise Maxwell Anderson’s 
melodrama at an expense too great, I think, for the small 
gain of hearing something like a Walter Hampden intonation 
of Shakespearean iambics. Mr. Krutch, a serious critic, was 
among the first to fall into the trap; his seriousness and 
usual caution did not save him here, nor did intuition or a 
subconscious sense of humor rescue him. 


So now little Miriamne will go in 


and take up quietly where she dropped them all 

her small housewifely cares. — When I first saw you, 
not a half hour ago, I heard myself saying, 

this is the face that launches ships for me — 

and if I owned a dream — yes, half a dream — 
we'd share it. But I have no dream. This earth 
came tumbling down from chaos, fire and rock, 

and bred up worms, blind worms that sting each other 
here in the dark. These blind worms of the earth 
took out my father —and killed him. 


Mr. Krutch, hearing this speech (and many others equally 
as careless, derivative, and static) concluded that the total 
of bad writing was poetry. Yet his bewilderment, I think, 
ran far deeper than this extreme conclusion: he saw Win- 
terset, a gangster play which contained distant echoes of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case; the play “brooded” and almost fell 
asleep between rounds of sawed-off shot-gun fire; he then 
confused brooding with poetry and applauded a diminishing 
social theme in favor of “the meaning of revenge.” One 


would gather from his mention of classical tragedy that he 
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was willing (after seeing Winterset) to reread Oedipus and 
Medea as studies in revenge. He forgot that the moral 
structure of Greek society was the motive power behind the 
tragedy; he forgot that dramatic verse sustains and ad- 
vances the action of the play; he forgot that mere conscious- 
ness of guilt and the desire for revenge, if assigned as single 
motives of individuals, are also the stock properties of melo- 
drama. If Mr. Krutch has become a professional escapist 
(as I suspect he has) I do not envy his retreat into the 
miasmal haze of Winterset. ‘To champion bad verse in the 
cause of poetic drama may arouse discussion if not contro- 
versy, yet however noble the cause may be, it perishes before 
the text sustains a second reading. 

Something of the same enthusiasm, something of the same 
fine show of good intention, lies behind Mr. MacLeish’s 
Panic. In a foreword to the play, an intelligible reason is 
given for not writing contemporary poetic drama in Shake- 
spearean blank verse: “the stresses in English speech have 
changed, particularly in America, and the classical rhythm 
equivalent to American speech is more nearly the trochee 
or the dactyl than the iamb of blank verse.” Doubts, how- 
ever, arrive before the play begins; on the dedication page 
we read: “as though the mind were, as it well may be, I 
do not know, a swarm of invisible apprehensions which like 
insects devour in silence and secretly the whole house.’ Are 
these Mr. Anderson’s blind worms of the earth? They are 
very like; it would be difficult, I think, to dissociate them; 
the quality of the image is the same; there is the same heavy, 
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hollow intonation of the voice in reciting it. Nor is one 
reassured within the play itself: 

Yes. Or a man at last is only greatness: an 

Empty shoe and the foot gone from it: vacant: the 

Shape a woman makes of him to love. 


Perhaps such lines as these explain the confusion and ex- 
citement that rise after seeing and reading Mr. MacLeish’s 
play, for it is dificult to say whether the emotion is inflated 
because the imagery is false or whether the imagery is false 
because the emotion is inflated. Throughout the play, Mr. 
MacLeish’s preference for open vowels in all his speeches 
blurs sense and sound until the voices of his actors seem 
to echo the baa-ing of so many sheep. One cannot doubt 
the good intentions expressed in the very choice of Mr. 
MacLeish’s theme, which is the bank crash of 1929, yet I 
believe that his critics have overestimated his technical pro- 
ficiency. The lines spoken by his banker-hero McGafiery 
resemble closely the lines recited by Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
in Conquistador, and though the music is the same the 
images are less concrete. After the repetition of many open 
vowels, sounding through bank crashes, through the speech 
of threatening mobs and resounding through the suicide of 
McGaffery himself, the entire play seems to have no other 
purpose than the refrain of its final chorus — which makes 
the assertion that man’s fate is a drum. 

It is clear, I think, that neither Winterset nor Panic 
resolves the problem of poetic drama, tragic or otherwise; 
yet indirectly a true relationship between poetry and the 
stage may be found in E. E. Cummings’ dance scenario of 
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Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mr. Cummings sees the 
stage, and on the stage he visualizes action. ‘Though he still 
weakens his best verbs by using them as adjectives (a once 
refreshing trick but now less witty, if not shop-worn) his 
words seem to translate themselves directly into pantomime. 
Tom is what it pretends to be —a dance — quite as Him, 
for all its faults, remains a poetic play. 

The same kind of success may be granted to Messrs. Auden 
and Isherwood’s musical revue, The Dog Beneath the Skin. 
The relaxed structure of a revue permits the inclusion of 
varied songs and choruses; and here the plot may follow 
(as it does) the design of mistaken identity set into motion 
by a hare-and-hound chase, a come-and-find-me-I-am-lost 
device. The pace of the play is sometimes too rapid, and if 
read as a continuous performance it is obviously uneven. If 
there is a slight falling off on one page, the next page is likely 
to reveal an excellent chorus or song and not a few of the 
choruses are in themselves dramatic episodes. Mr. Auden’s 
use of sprung rhythm is, as everyone knows, adroitly bor- 
rowed from Hopkins and Middle English verse; and this 
adaptation would seem to answer a few of Mr. MacLeish’s 
questions on the translation of common speech into poetry. 
As yet Mr. Auden’s technical invention has never failed 
him; I regret, however, his lazy decapitation of his poem, 
The Witnesses, which closes here his prologue to The Dog 
Beneath the Skin. 

By these devious routes, from melodrama to musical revue, 
we come at last to Yeats and Eliot, who today, in 1936, 
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seem to have anticipated in their earlier work the present 
revival of poetic drama. It is significant, I believe, that Mr. 
Yeats’ first experiments in poetic drama were failures. The 
early Yeats, the Yeats of the clouded image and muted re- 
frain, wrote ineffectual plays. However excellent his source, 
} 


which was often the simple content of folk legend or epi- 


sode, the tenuously winding, graceful speeches blurred char- 
acter and incident; nor could the poetry, removed from its 
context, reveal specific action. It was not until his diction 
contained the precise rather than the abstracted image that 
the actual play became visible; and it is also significant that 
many of the early plays were rewritten for the “collected” 
edition of 1934. This does not mean that Mr. Yeats rewrote 
the entire play; the process was one of shifting verbal em- 
phasis, of a change in diction and, in rare instances, a change 
in the solution of the plot. His real distinction as a drama- 
tist began with his modern version of King Oedipus in 1928, 
from then onward through The Resurrection and The Words 
Upon the Window Pane it was as though the discipline 
imposed by the adaptation of Sophocles into English had 
clarified his dramatic purpose, and that he was then free 
to visualize each speech as active poetry. The work of the 
later Yeats, in poetry as well as drama would seem to sup- 
port Eliot’s Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry; certainly Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral assures us that he has followed 
lis own advice to notable advantage. The advice, however, 
does not offer any easy solution for the poet, but it serves 


to remind us that the potential author of poetic drama must 
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learn to discern in poetry the essential elements of dramatic 
action. Murder in the Cathedral, so far as it is excellent 
poetry, is excellent drama; whenever the verse becomes mere 
noise, as in the Knights’ warning to Becket of approaching 
death, all action is abruptly frozen in midair. 

However dubious we may be of Miss Caroline Spurgeon’s 
recent discovery of Shakespeare’s personality through the 
medium of Shakespeare’s Imagery, her charts are eloquent 
in disclosing the springs of action in his poetry. The moral 
of our discussion is again made clear, and if the present 
revival of poetic drama is to survive beyond a period of 
experimentation, it must recognize the organic structure of 
poetry itself: it must learn that dramatic action has its origin 
in verb and image, diction and symbo]. Horace Gregory 


“BECAUSE I LOVE YOU SO”’ 
Break the Heart’s Anger, by Paul Engle. Doubleday, Doran 

& Co., Inc. 

There are many ways of writing bad poetry, but no one 
can deny that Paul Engle has found and mastered the most 
successful ones. It is not to be wondered at that he is con- 
temptuous of less astute rivals in this field. He has no truck 
with versifiers who go to the spiritual or intellectual dogs; 
in his previous poems he laid a lusty cuffing about the ears 
of the “dead poets” of the Waste Land era who spent their 
thrift on such disgusting themes as the decay of society or 
the corruption of the soul. But in that breathless book he 
was still an amateur in his specialty. He swung his applause 
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by boisterous climaxes of flag-waving as infallibly as a war- 
time vaudeville performer, he offered his borrowed chunks 
of Benét and MacLeish innocently undisguised, and he 
spangled his lines, titles, and cover with guaranteed Yankee 
100-percentism out of the American Legion. His new volume 
discards these gaucheries and steps out as the work of a 
master. It raises to supreme competence the rackety ava- 
lanches of his style, with their roaring exhortations and dizzy 
prophecies. It performs a dazzling volte-face by reversing 
the punch-drunk Billy-Sundayism of two years ago and 
flaunting the banners of revolt. In American Song Mr. 
Engle burst forth with “the fire and thought and music and 
the gallantry of youth,” but now he finds himself pretty 
sore at things in general and threatens to turn plug-ugly on 
us. He rises in robes of wrath and scorn, and his brow is 
clouded by the Untergang des Abendlandes. He advertises 
the agonies of Sturm und Drang and is announced as cham- 
pion of “the brotherhood of man, which he has previously 
proclaimed but now carries beyond its spiritual bounds to 
its social and economic demands.” ‘There is no time to 
enquire what all this means, but it has been luridly rumored 
that his sojourn at Oxford and the other centers of culture 
whose names he now appends to his poems has so far estranged 
him from his native shrine of universal light that he has 
been pitched headlong, with his usual bouncing gallantry, 
into the embraces of Stalin, Lenin, and Marx. And yet, 
“America,” he cries at Gollenshausen (Bavaria), “I hate 


you so because I love you so.” 
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These are powerful words, and no doubt there are mystic 
overtones to Mr. Engle’s case-history, but meanwhile his 
abuse of the privilege of being allowed to educate himseli 
in public offers some diverting features. His new book 
sprawls over two continents and puts to shame such earlier 
wandering minstrels as Childe Harold, Goethe, and Samuel 
Rogers. He writes about New York in London, about Chi- 
cago and California at Eze Village (near Monte Carlo 
about Russia on the Walchensee (Bavaria). He inscribes his 
Dedication at Gollenshausen (Bavaria), his Prologue at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, and his Epilogue on the Achensee 
(Tyrol). “Bastard!” he salutes America; ‘““You skirt!” he 
yells at the Statue of Liberty as his boat sails off; “Give 
castor oil to Goethe,” he chants in Germany; and he lustily ) 
mixes his “new song out of the land, blowing clean from 
the west” with plentiful doses of tough talk and rough stuff 
picked up all the way from Cedar Rapids (Iowa) to Gol- 
lenshausen (Bavaria). He spews his maledictions thus upon 
the Chicago he so nobly served as laureate three years ago: 

I’ve heard you say to the girl friend suddenly 
Out of laughter, Come on, take off your corset 
And have a good cry, you'll feel better then. 
I’ve watched you spit out the rot-gut gin and scream, 
It’s not more stinking booze I want — nebody 
Got a slug of good water, anything that'll knocl 
A fifty-year hangover? 
But it takes Paris to bring out his more apocalyptic raptures: 
Throttle the clocks and wring 
The neck of time until 


No enduring mood of human madness will 
Hear what I must sing... . 
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The burden of his misery finally gets Mr. Engle’s lyrical goat: 


Lenin, we cry to you beyond the world 
But there are heavy hands upon our mouths... . 

And at last, reposing on the shores of the Achensee (Tyrol) 
ie writes an Epilogue at the Core of Earth, his rampage 
momentarily stilled and the sobs breaking through his ex- 
hausted thorax, while he sighs that “his head is tired” (oddly 
enough, as there is little evidence that he has been using it) 
and requests that “the act of living be the act of loving.” 

It would be consoling to leave it at that, and in fact share 
Mr. Engle’s well-won collapse, if he didn’t show every 
sign of resuming his war-whoops as soon as he regains his 
wind. But the public hosannas lavished on his books give 
ominous signs of what our next literary revival may be like, 
and Mr. Engle offers every promise of persisting as its 
prophet. There may be no hope of stemming this deluge, 
least of all by pointing out the atrocities in these pages — 
the hoarse monotony of their eloquence or the crudity of 
their style, the ranting confusions of their thought or the 
strained virility of their emotions, their verbal barbarisms 
or their smug contempt of taste. But it ought to be some 
kind of lesson to observe what becomes of a natural sincerity 
and gift of phrase when they feed on dime-novel sensations, 
and what happens to a considerable lyric equipment when 

mistakes brutality for vigor and vulgarity for truth. And 
ot course Break the Heart’s Anger also proves that it takes 
more than a change of faith to change the fundamental qual- 
ity of a poet’s mind. M.D.Z. 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF WONDER 


The Poems of W. H. Davies. Oxford University Press. 
Love Poems, by W. H. Davies. Oxford University Press. 
Except for Yeats, I can think of no living poet in English 
who has expressed himself so devotedly, continually, and 
spiritedly as W. H. Davies. As if hal 
were not enough, he has followed his collected work with 
an addendum of fifty Love Poems, published in his sixty 


a thousand poems 


fourth year. His endowments are a natural, if too facile, 
gift for song, an honest eye, an abundant vitality, a rich 
and varied experience, and an invincible dedication to the 
idea of being a poet. Some of his lyrics will undoubted]; 
be remembered. Yet he is a poet without influence and o! 
smaller contemporary reputation than scores of his inferiors. 
His poetry, it should be said, has had no worse enemy than 
his poems. 

“IT love but what I see,” Davies has written. He has 
seen the robin redbreast stand “half-way up his legs in snow ;” 
hazel nuts lying in pairs under the trees; “the short white 
curls upon the forehead of an ox;” the five blue eggs of the 
thrush; “small cloudlets tow big heavy clouds . . . like little 
ants that carry off dead moths ten times their size; and 
“dappled kine as fat as snails in deep dark wells.” He has 
seen too the pathos but not the desperate tragedy of the 
poor ; the nuisance but not the curse of property; the sadness 
but not the indignity of age. Of Age and Youth he writes: 

The music’s dull —I trust my Ears; 


The day is cold —I blame no Blood; 
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The air is mist —I trust my Eyes; 
My breath is stale—my Teeth hold good; 
My bed is hard —I blame no Bones; 
My drink is Sour—I trust my Tongue. 
Ears, Blood and Eyes; Teeth, Tongue and Bones — 
Tell me what’s wrong, 
And speak the truth. 
‘It’s strange, Old man, but no complaint 
Has come from Youth.’ 


One may profitably compare the monotony of the pat- 


tern, the carelessness of diction, the lack of tension, and 
the final wry jest at the poet’s expense with almost any of 
a dozen majestic poems by Yeats on the same theme: 

An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 

For every tatter in its mortal dress. 


When Davies writes “of birds, of staring cows and sheep,” 


we are enabled to see them plainly in t 


heir green dewy places 
as birds, as cows, as sheep; and to experience the pleasure 


( 


f recognition. It is not a small pleasure, but neither can 
we accept it as final. A poetic imagination of a higher order 
continues with its activity from the point of recognition, 
swinging out from particular to particular in reckless flights 


ol 


analogy and correspondence until that empyrean of gen- 
erality is reached where causes and principles abide and turn. 
There are two simplicities of the intellect: the simplicity of 
wonder and the simplicity of understanding. Between these 
poles lie the torment, the confusion, the despair of the mind 
wrestling with the clouded forms of life. Lyric poetry as- 
pires to the latter simplicity, as in the best of Blake, where 
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the words run out of caves carrying lanterns in their hands. 
Davies’ words, like Herrick’s, have never been underground, 

“Mr. Davies,” writes Sir John Squire, “is astonished at 
everything that the rest of us take for granted. What to the 
rest of us is the first primrose of spring is to him the first 
primrose in all the world. In other words, he is pure poet.” 

In other words, his is the fine art of being well deceived. 
“This life is jolly, O!” 

Item: a perpetual state of wonder is incompatible with 
a condition of growth. “So here we are, the thrush and I — 
How we enjoy our ecstasy!” 

No doubt the anthologists and the elder critics have done 
a disservice to Davies by setting him up as the Joyous Poet, 
by whose delightful songs the English tradition is maintained 
in our day. It should hardly be necessary to point out to 
any reader of Eliot’s essay on the subject that a tradition 
in literature is not preserved by inheritance alone. A dis- 
cerning criticism might have encouraged Davies to tap more 
boldly the fine deep vein of his sensuality; to identify himself 
more passionately with the sufferings and aspirations of the 
indigent and derelict, with whom he left a good part of his 
youth and his right leg from the knee down; to listen more 
intently in the heart, however charmed by “many a sweet 
bird’s song,” for the “fone that’s all my own.” Such poems 
as The Lodging-house Fire, Facts, Christ the Man, The 
Sleepers, Sheep, The Hermit, and Passion’s Hounds, though 
they make us grateful to the man who wrote them, make us 
regret the poet we lost. Stanley J. Kunitz 
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NEWS NOTES 


The Federal Theatre Project of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in New York has been contributing notably to the current 
interest in poetic drama. Under the expert direction of Alfred 
Kreymborg this theatre has staged two of the outstanding verse 
dramas of recent years, T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral and 
W. H. Auden’s Dance of Death, both with extraordinary success. 
At low prices these productions have drawn large and enthusiastic 
audiences, Eliot’s play alone having gained over 45,000 paid ad- 
missions up to the time it closed its run on May 2nd. A folk cantata 
called Wilderness Stone, based on Benét’s John Brown’s Body, has 
also been staged. The theatre has furthermore advertised for new 
manuscripts in its desire to keep up its verse-play program. The 
officers of the project may be addressed at 701 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 

In an effort to forward the cause of modern poetic drama in this 
country, the Course in Stage Classics Production of Stanford Uni- 
versity offers a prize of $100 for the best original poetic drama 
submitted to the directors before August 1, 1936. The prize will 
be awarded August 19th, and “the play will be given in dramatic 
group reading by the staff of the Course.” For the liberal rules of 
the contest, apply to the directors. 

The Nation has revived its annual Poetry Prize of $100. This 
prize was awarded seven times between 1921 and 1927, the last 
winner being Thomas Hornsby Ferril for This Foreman. Manu- 
scripts must reach the Nation office, 20 Vesey Street, New York, 
before August 15th, and the winning poem will be published in 
the Fall Book Number in October. The judges of the contest will 
be the editors of The Nation. 

The silver Mark Twain Medal, which is given annually for 
preéminence in literature, has been awarded this year to Edgar 
Lee Masters in recognition of his biography of Vachel Lindsay, 
published last year by Scribners. In his letter of acceptance, Mas- 
ters has written Cyril Clemens, president of the International Mark 
I'wain Society: “Your offer of the Medal for the Lindsay book is 
most gratifying. To receive it links me with Mark Twain in a 
memorial way, and takes within the circle of its recognition the 
name of Lindsay also.” 


Ezra Pound’s new rendering into “the American language” of 
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the Ta Hio, traditionally ascribed to Confucius and his disciple 
Thseng-tseu, has been issued in London by Stanley Nott as one 
of the Ideogramic Series, in which has also been printed Fenollosa’s 
treatise on The Chinese Written Character as a Medium for Poetry 
and W. C. Williams’ essays, In the American Grain. 

In its issue of May 20th The Nation published a drastic indict- 
ment of current “vanity publishers” of poetry under the title 127,000- 
000 Poets, or The Muse’s Guinea Pigs, by Ben Belitt, which was 
followed, in the issue of June 3rd, by two pages of interesting 
correspondence on this deplorable subject. Mr. Belitt’s exposé 
should come as a refreshment to minds forgetful of one of the most 
pathetic aspects of literary commercialism. 


Mr. Harry Brown, who is now living in Neantic, Conn., was 
first published by Poetry last September, and in November he was 
awarded the Young Poet’s Prize. The editor has made some effort 
toward securing a scholarship at some eastern college for this young 
poet, who has just passed his nineteenth birthday. Such talent as his 
would seem to justify a slight relaxing of academic rules in ex 
ceptional cases. 

Mr. James J. Ryan, of Chicago, was an earlier recipient of the 
Young Poet’s Prize, a group of his lyrics having been honored in 
1929. He has appeared in other periodicals. 

Mr. Lincoln Fitzell, a graduate of the University of California 
and now a resident of Berkeley, has traveled and taken courses 
at Harvard, and contributed to Poetry and other magazines. 

Mr. Theodore Roethke, whose permanent address is Saginaw 
Michigan, is now in the faculty of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Miss Marion Doyle, of Hooversville, Pa., appeared in Poetry 
three years ago, and has published a great many stories and poems. 

Isabel Campbell, of Norman, Okla., has also appeared once ir 
Poetry. She is the wife of Professor W. S. Campbell, who 
under the name of Stanley Vestal. 

Miss Miriam Kaplan, formerly of New York, now lives in 
Chicago. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time 

Mr. Leonard Bostwick, now of Los Angeles, has had an ad- 
venturous life. Born 1901 in Denver, he left high school and joined 
the army in 1918. After discharge, he spent two years at sea, ran 
away from a “square-rigger”’ and tramped for two months in the 
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Australian bush, then sailed to Chile on another windjammer. He 
writes: “The sea made an indelible impression on me, and I 
sometimes doubt if I would trade my A.B. (able seaman) for a 
B.A., though I suppose I got the one at the cost of the other.” In 
1924 he married, is raising two sons, clerking in a stationery store, 
ind devoting spare time to study and mountaineering. 

Charlotte Kellogg, wife of the biologist, Vernon Kellogg, is a 
Californian who has lived since the war in Washington, D. C., 
with intervals of European travel. She is the author of Mercier 
the Fighting Car and other biographical works, and trans- 
ator of Madame Curie’s life of her husband. 

1 apology to Mr. George Allen for printing in June 
a biographical note after we had been compelled, by a last-minute 
it 1 


cn ge, to omit Nn 








We owe al 


is poem from that issue. We now express our 


yntrition by repeating the note: 
Mr. George Allen, born in England, and educated at Rugby, 
Oxford, and Haml 
mmonwealth Fellowship in Literature,” studying — 
i at the Western Reserve College 
rvard. He has spent his summers traveling through 


burg University, has been, for the last two years, 





n Cleveland and 





Frieseke, who is a daughter of the painter, has 
France most of her life. Mr. David Schubert, who also 
makes his first appearance as a poet, lives in Brooklyn. Miss Made- 
line Gleason lives in San Francisco. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 

RIGINAL VERS 
1 Further Range, by Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co. 
( ted Poems of T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Poems 1919 to 1934, by Walter de La Mare. Henry Holt & Co. 
andscape With Figures, by Lionel Wiggam. Viking Press. 
he Goose on the Capitol, by Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 
Hellements of Hlickonomics, by Stephen Leacock. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
In Tract of Time, by Helen Cornelius. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Earth Call, by Alan Creighton. Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
Poems of Wilbert Snow. Edwin V. Mitchell, Hartford. 
Hurricane, by Harold Vinal. Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 
North of the Rio Grande, by Albert Edmund Trombly. Kaleido- 
graph Press, Dallas. 
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The Last Man and Other Verses, by Elizabeth Daryush. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Echoes of Resurrection and Bathsheba, by F. Buchanan. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

The Poems of Blanche Sage Haseltine. Midwest Poetry Publishers 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Bowery Parade and Other Poems of Protest, by Stella Wynn 
Herron. Delphic Studios, New York. 

Sonnets from a Hospital, by Pauline Avery Crawford. Bruce Hum 
phries, Boston. 

The Wine Press, by Ethan Tane. Wetzel Pub. Co., Los Angeles 

There Have Been Dreams, by Mary Eliz. Smith. Bruce Humphries. 

Brimming Chalice, by Archibald Rutledge. Henry Harrison. 

Skimmings, by Alice Fraser MacDonald. Dorrance & Co. 

Where Cross the Crowded Ways, by Nathaniel A. Jones. Dorrance. 

I Touched Her Hand and Other Poems, by Margaret M. Simrall. 
Dorrance & Co. 

Snake in the Moon, by Francis Berry. Williams & Norgate, Lon- 
don, England. 

Sonnets, by Francis A. Dewson. Privately printed, Houston, Tex. 
ANTHOLOGIES : 

Chief Modern Poets of England and America, Selected and Edited 
by Gerald DeWitt Sanders and John Herbert Nelson. Macmillan. 

Verse of Our Day (2nd revised edition), edited by Margery Gordon 
and Marie B. King. Appleton-Century Co. 

Colts of Pegasus, comp. and ed. by Frances Coffin Boaz. Tardy 
Pub. Co., Dallas. 

A Book of Personal Poems, compiled by William R. Bowlin. Albert 
Whitman & Co., Chicago. 

Southwestern Voices, 7th Series, compiled by Lester Raines. New 
Mexico Normal Univ., Las Vegas, N. M. 

Verse by Members of the Women’s Club of the Chicago Ethical 
Society. Chicago. 


PROSE : 


Ta Hio, the Great Learning, newly rendered into the American 
language, by Ezra Pound. Stanley Nott, London, England. 

Jadwiga Queen of Poland, by Charlotte Kellogg. Anderson House, 
Washington, D. C. 
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